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See You in New York! 


The annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners will be in New York City on September 17 and 18, 
concurrently with the convention of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. The sessions of the Conference, held on Monday and 
Tuesday jointly with the Section of Legal Education and Ad- 
missions to the Bar, are scheduled at the New York University 
Law Center Building. Details regarding the program will be 
given later. 

It is time for you to make definite plans to attend and re- 
quests for hotel reservations should be sent immediately to the 
American Bar Association, 1140 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

Remember, The National Conference was formally orga- 
nized in September of 1931, and we are expecting you to be 
with us to celebrate our twentieth anniversary in Little Ol’ ° 
New York. 
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Lon L. FuLLER EpwIin W. TAYLor 


What Is the Bar Examination 


Intended to Test?* 
Remarks of Edwin W. Taylor 


Member, California Committee of Bar Examiners 


I was quite interested yesterday in hearing Mr. Wigginton, from 
Florida, who lamented the fact that he was the fourth speaker on the 
panel, and the other three had said everything he was going to say. 
Mr. Fuller and I have real cause for lament, because the subject as- 
signed to us has been said here year after year, has been written about 
widely, and at yesterday’s session there were eleven speakers, ten of 
whom covered the subject we are to discuss this morning. Finally, if 
you will recall, we had about a twenty-minute debate on the same 
subject. 


Professor Fuller was supposed to have sent me a copy of his 
manuscript in advance, and I kept waiting for it, hoping I would have 
it as a guide to prepare my own. I never did receive it and, of course, 
incidentally, he never received mine. 





* A panel discussion at the annual meeting of The National Conference of Bar 
Examiners, Washington, D.C., on September 19, 1950. 
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I suppose the interest which was shown yesterday and the interest 
which has been shown in this subject for so many years, the perennial 
interest in this subject, is not difficult to understand, because it is the 
heart of bar examination procedure. 


As was pointed out in the discussions yesterday, any study or 
discussion of the devices and methods of bar examinations mean little 
unless the discussion is related directly to a discussion of what the 
bar examination is supposed to test. 


I shall state my conclusion first, then try to prove to you that it is 
correct. 


The bar examination is supposed to test an applicant’s ability to 
draw accurate conclusions as to the legal consequences of acts, con- 
duct, and events. 

To demonstrate the accuracy of this statement, I ask you, first, 
to review mentally your own day-by-day activity as a practitioner, 
and the day-by-day activity of every practitioner you know. No use- 
ful purpose would be served by listing the activities of a practitioner 
in his day’s work; you know what those activities are, and so do I. 


Second, I ask you to note that, although the nature of the practice 
of one person may vary from that of another, in kind and size, and 
although the hour-by-hour activity of one practitioner may vary widely 
from the hour-by-hour activity of another, there is one element which 
is common to the activity of every practitioner. Some practitioners 
have large practices and some have small practices; some are specialists 
and some are not; some are famous and some are obscure. But this 
one rule applies to all of them; their clients consult them only because 
they want to know the legal consequences of acts, conduct, and events. 
Therefore, I say that the one element common to the activity of all 
practitioners is the drawing of accurate conclusions as to the legal 
consequences of acts, conduct, and events. 


I do not say that the primary function of a legal practitioner is 
to draw accurate conclusions as to legal consequences of acts, conduct, 
and events. The primary function of a practitioner is the doing of such 
acts as are necessary to enable a client to enforce a right, or to exercise 
a privilege, or to enjoy an immunity, or to perform a duty, or to dis- 
charge at minimum cost a liability. I do say, however, that no practi- 
tioner can perform properly and effectively his primary function un- 
less he has the ability to draw accurate conclusions as to the legal con- 
sequences of acts, conduct, and events. 


Third, we must remember that although we have been consider- 
ing the activities of practitioners, the bar examination is not taken 
by practitioners; it is taken by applicants fresh from their period of 
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training in rules and theory. But we must not forget that the end and 
purpose of the applicants’ training is practice. At this transition stage 
from theory to practice, the bar examiner steps in. What should the 
examiner look for? 


If the bar examiner knows that every practitioner, in order to 
perform properly and effectively the primary function of his profession, 
must have the ability to draw accurate conclusions as to the legal conse- 
quences of acts, conduct, and events,—if the bar examiner knows that 
this ability is required of all practitioners—then it follows that the 
bar examination should test for this ability. 


These questions, then, naturally arise: (1) Can an effective test 
be made to determine whether the applicant has this ability? (2) Is an 
examination adequate which tests this ability only? 


The first question, Can an effective test be made to determine an 
applicant’s ability to draw accurate legal conclusions from acts, con- 
duct, and events? is outside my topic. Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
remain within the scope of my topic. I may say, however, that it can 
be done, and the California examiners believe the California examina- 
tion does do it. 


The second question, Is an examination adequate which tests only 
an applicant’s ability to draw accurate conclusions as to the legal 
consequences of acts, conduct, and events? is within the scope of my 
topic. My answer is yes. 


May I remind you that the ability I have been talking about is 
the ability (a) to draw accurate conclusions (b) as to legal conse- 
quences. Any applicant, to satisfy the examiner that he has the re- 
quired ability, must demonstrate that his mental powers include the 
power of analysis and an adequate knowledge of the law. One with- 
out the other is not enough. 


I am sure all of you know bright young men who have analytical 
ability but who have failed the bar examination because they were too 
lazy to study in law school, or simply did not study in law school; and 
I am sure all of you know young men who can quote the law by section 
and citation, but who have failed to pass the bar examination because 
they cannot apply what they know. 


One of my contemporaries in law school studied longer and 
harder than any of us. His case abstracts and notebooks were large and 
complete; his lecture notes were widely copied. He could and did 
quote the maxims of equity; he could and did quote our statutes; he 
could and did quote the Constitution; he could and did state accu- 
rately the elements of negligence, trespass on the case, proximate cause, 
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and criminal intent. But he flunked out at the end of his second year. 
He could not and did not answer the professors’ hypothetical questions. 

On the other hand, another of my contemporaries in law school 
could, and for two years did, limit his study to reading the notes and 
abstracts of the man who flunked out and, for a third year, read the 
notes and abstracts of other students, including some of my own. He 
was graduated and passed the bar. He practices in an office near mine 
He has not, however, been a successful lawyer. Without being unchari- 
table, I would say he is not a good practitioner; he is not a successful 
practitioner; he is not a practitioner whom anybody would hold up 
as a model. 

Some of the persons with whom I have discussed my views have 
said my analysis covers only the ability to draw legal conclusions from 
acts, conduct, and events which have occurred; that proof of ability 
to draw accurate conclusions as to past conduct is not proof of ability 
to draw contracts or wills, or proof of ability to advise businessmen 
for their future conduct. My analysis does cover this prospective field. 
There is no real difference between drawing conclusions as to legal 
consequences of events which have occurred and, on the other hand, 
drawing conclusions as to the legal consequences of events which 
will or may occur. To be specific, and by way of example only, a prac- 
titioner, in writing a contract, anticipates and provides for future acts, 
conduct, and events, but what he writes is dictated by his conclusions 
as to the legal consequences of future acts, conduct, and events. 

Another question is suggested at this point. How many fields of 
the law should an examination cover? Again, Mr. Chairman, I am not 
going to invade the panel which is to come up. This subject is beyond 
the scope of my topic. May I say, however, that in my opinion the 
answer to this question must be given in the light of the circumstances 
existing in the state in which it is asked. An example will illustrate 
what I mean. In the State of Magenta—that is the mythical state which 
appears in the California bar examination—only the graduates of first- 
class law schools are permitted to take the bar examination. On the 
other hand, in California, where a person who never even went to 
kindergarten but who studied law at home for four years after he 
attained the age of twenty-five years, or a person who has studied at 
a substandard law school, may (thanks to the wisdom of our legis- 
lature), take the bar examination. The examiners of Magenta, in my 
opinion, are justified in believing that the applicants have had adequate 
training in the various standard legal subjects, and they can give a 
short examination. The California examiners are not justified in be- 
lieving that all applicants have had adequate training in standard legal 
subjects; they are justified, therefore, in giving long examinations 
covering fifteen subjects. 
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By way of summary, an essential element (in my opinion, the most 
essential element) in the mental equipment of every legal practitioner 
is this ability to draw accurate conclusions as to the legal conse- 
quences of acts, conduct, and events. It is required of all practitioners; 
it furnishes, in my opinion, an adequate test. Therefore, I think it 
should be a test which the bar examination is intended to reach. 


Remarks of Lon L. Fuller 


Professor, Law School of Harvard University 


It seems as if we may have a kind of scrap this morning, after 
all. Whether that is owing to the fact that Mr. Taylor and I did not 
exchange papers and had no chance to iron out our differences, or 
owing to some Machiavellian foresight on the part of Gene Glenn, the 
fact is that we find ourselves in considerable disagreement. A good 
deal of my paper is, in fact, an expression of disagreement with the 
views expressed by Mr. Taylor, whose paper I did not see in advance. 


I debated for some time about two talks I wanted to give, both of 
which I thought were appropriate under this general heading, and I 
tried to decide which of them would be most appropriate and most 
likely to stir up a discussion. Also, I tried to decide which I could 
abandon with least parental suffering. I finally decided I would give 
you both speeches, more or less at once. That is, perhaps, like trying 
to sing a duet by yourself, and it may work out disastrously. If the 
going gets too hard, either for you or for me, I will try to stick to one 
speech and abandon the other, although I do not know yet which 
one it will be that I will abandon. 

My first projected talk was entitled “Two Types of Questions 
Testing Two Kinds of Capacity.” My second projected speech is en- 
titled “Some Unexamined Premises Tacitly Assumed in Deciding What 
the Bar Examination Should Test.” 

I will give you an introduction to the first talk, on the two types 
of questions; then I will move to the other talk and I will interlard in 
that the rest of my first talk. 

My first talk, as I say, relates to two types of questions. I call these 
what-result questions and what-do-you-do questions. I will explain 
what I mean by those terms. The first type of question, the what- 
result question, puts a litigational problem to the applicant, and asks 
for an opinion as to the likely outcome of a law suit predicated on 
the facts stated. This is the conventional question of the law school 
and the bar examinations. It tests, primarily, powers of legal diagnosis, 
case analysis, and logical discrimination. It is the kind of question 
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which, in Mr. Taylor’s terms, determines whether the applicant can 
draw legal conclusions from things that have happened or acts that 
have been done. 


I want, at this point, to record one difference of opinion with 
Mr. Taylor, before I go on to expound the other type of question. He 
says he sees no difference between testing the student’s ability to draw 
conclusions from things that lave happened, and his ability to draft 
against the future; that is, to draw an instrument or to plan a course 
of action that will be operative in the future. I submit that there are 
a good many differences, but one difference is this. When you are 
drawing conclusions, the facts are settled; they are in a box, as it 
were; they are there, and you are treating them as static; you are 
drawing your conclusions from those facts that lie in the past. In 
examinations, customarily, of course, the facts are given in a much 
more simplified version than they have when they come to the lawyer 
in practice but, at any rate, they are in the past. 


When you are drafting an instrument, you are drafting not against 
certain facts, but against a range of possibility. You know you do not 
know what the facts are going to be tomorrow, so you try to estimate 
what things can happen, and you draft your instrument in a way that 
will be reasonably safe whether they turn out this way or that way. 
I submit that this involves a somewhat different kind of ability. 


So far, I have described the what-result question, the litigational 
question, the legal-consequence question. 


The second kind of question, the what-do-you-do question, puts 
a practical situation before the student or applicant, and asks him to 
work out a program for handling that situation. Working out that 
program may call for charting a course of action for the client; he may 
tell the client, “Here is what you ought to do.” Or it may involve 
drafting a simple document or drafting a letter, even a very short 
letter. I believe this second kind of question tests two qualities: imagina- 
tion and judgment. 


It is often assumed (and, I believe, incorrectly) that the first 
type of question, the conventional law school and bar examina- 
tion question, the what-result question, tests all of the qualities, or 
substantially all of the qualities, that go to make up the legal mind, 
to make up the good lawyer, including those of imagination and judg- 
ment. I do not believe that is so. 

I want to present an illustration, and I am going to give you an 
illustration outside of the legal field, for just a minute. I will come 
back and give you a legal illustration shortly, but I think I can make 
my point better with another illustration. 
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This is taken from a study in the psychology of thinking, by a 
famous psychologist who was interested in what he called productive 
thinking, the process of solving unfamiliar problems. The question 
he put to people who were not medical experts at all—this happens 
to be, in a sense, a medical question, but the subjects he experimented 
with were no more informed in medicine than this audience, certainly, 
not as much—the question he put was this: 


A patient has an internal tumor which can be checked only 
through the application of x-rays. If the x-rays are applied in sufficient 
strength to stop the tumor, they will damage the intervening sound 
flesh. On the other hand, if the rays are cut down, reduced in strength, 
to the point where they will not adversely affect the intervening sound 
flesh, they will not cure the tumor. How can you get the x-rays to the 
tumor in sufficient strength without damaging the intervening sound 
flesh? 

That problem was put to experimental subjects, and they were 
told to think about it. Perhaps this audience might think about it a 
little bit. The professor who performed this experiment asked his 
subjects to think out loud and to give the solutions as they came. 
The solution turned out to be a rather simple one. You rotate the x-ray 
through an arc, with the tumor as the center, so that the effect of the 
x-ray is reduced on the sound flesh; or you rotate the patient. There 
are various ways of handling it but, at least, those two. 

The point I want to make with that little illustration is this. I 
think you will agree with me that the quality of imagination, of getting 
outside the immediate framework of the question and finding the 
simple but ingenious solution, is a quality that is very important to 
the lawyer; it is a quality clients pay money for, which they want 
and expect of lawyers. It is like the ingenuity of a lawyer who finds 
a clause or who hits on a procedure that will give both parties sub- 
stantially what they want, reducing the friction between them, fur- 
nishing a workable framework for their future dealings. There is, 
therefore, that element of ingenuity, and I believe that element is not 
tested by the conventional what-result type of question. 


I will not say that the conventional question does not test imagina- 
tion to a certain extent. Imagination is involved in seeing the remote 
implications of a rule, in seeing the less obvious legal consequences 
of a particular fact or a particular act. Yet, in that case, the imagina- 
tion is in combining elements that are already there; it is not the 
kind of imagination that steps outside the framework of the problem 
and brings a solution in which is new and is not contained in the 
elements already present. 
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I wish I had time, also, to demonstrate to you—perhaps I can later, 
with a brief illustration—that the what-do-you-do question, in addition 
to testing ingenuity and imagination, also tests judgment in a manner 
in which it is not tested by the usual what-result type of question. 
In my medical example the judgment factor would be involved in de- 
ciding whether to rotate the machine or to rotate the patient. That 
would be a complicated thing which would require you to foresee 
all of the problems that would be involved in the one or the other of 
those solutions. In the ordinary what-result question, the element of 
judgment is attenuated to the point where it is substantially the same 
as logical relevance; that is, the judgment element enters in not worry- 
ing about far-fetched arguments or implications that one person in a 
thousand might read into the case. But it is not different from a good 
sense of logical relevance; whereas the judgment factor in the plan- 
ning problem, the what-do-you-do problem, involves tracing out in 
imagination the consequences of this or that solution, and seeing what 
difficulties they will get you into. 


Therefore, I believe, on the basis of the a priori arguments, if you 
will, which I have made, there is a difference in the capacities tested 
by these two types of questions. I want to say this: a priori judgment 
has been very much confirmed by the actual experience of some of my 
colleagues and myself at Harvard, who have experimented with this 
type of question. 


All of us have been struck by this experience. We have found that, 
where you include in the same examination both types of questions, 
the what-result and the what-do-you-do, there are, of course, some 
students who can handle both very well, and there are some, of course, 
who cannot handle either. But you find that there are some who handle 
the what-result very well but fall down on the what-do-you-do. They 
are men with a sharp, analytical type of mind who lack the power to 
meet a practical problem, who lack imagination and judgment. It is 
not at all uncharacteristic in students of that sort for them to get a 
good A on the rest of the examination but, when they come to the 
what-do-you-do, they will not answer the question; they will demon- 
strate the impossibility of its answer, or something of that sort; they 
will prove that nobody could draft a document to take care of this 
situation, maybe rather ingeniously, but they will not meet the problem. 

I think there are personality factors which are involved here, as 
well as intellectual ones. 

On the other hand, there are some students who respond beauti- 
fully to the what-do-you-do. They show a lot of resourcefulness and 
imagination but, when they come to the what-result, they do not do 
so well; usually, they do not fail, but they may go down substantially. 
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This is, in part, a matter of motivation. There are students who re- 
spond to a constructive task. If they are given a job, imaginatively to 
help somebody, this calls forth their best efforts. If it is just a question 
of logic chopping, and distinguishing this case from the other, they 
just cannot get excited about it, and they do not put forth their best 
efforts. 


Let me give you an example, in the legal field, of such a question. 
This is part of a question I gave during the last term; it was a little 
more complicated than the problem I am going to present, but it in- 
volved substantially this situation: 

A lends some money to B to finance the operation of a tobacco 
shop; and B, the retailer, wants an extension on his loan. A, the 
lender, is willing to grant the extension, but he has heard that B 
has been operating slot machines, and he is worried about that, 
afraid B may get into trouble with the police, and does not like 
to be lending money to a place that has slot machines in it, in 
any event. 


So A says he will give B an extension, but he wants it on the 
understanding that no more slot machines will be operated in the 
tobacco shop. The problem is to draft the terms of that extension. 
That is a very simple problem, simple on its facts, certainly; yet 

it involves the problem, for the student, of knowing how to draft that 
provision about the slot machines. Shall he put it in (as many of my 
students did, I regret to say) simply as a promise, having the retailer 
promise he will not operate any more slot machines? 


The trouble is, of course, if that is the only consideration stated, 
it is a promise to do what he is already bound to do by law and, 
therefore, not consideration. Secondly, on the practical level, obviously, 
the lender is not interested in suing for damages because of the 
operation of slot machines. He would have great difficulty in providing 
damages, and it would be much better, I take it, to put it as a condition 
on the extension so that the extension ceases to be operative on the 
operation of the machines. 


Here is where the judgment element comes in. Students will say, 
for example: “This involves the problem of whether to draft it as a 
condition or a promise or both. Of course, I do not know what my 
client wants, so I will take it up with him and find out whether he 
would rather have a suit for damages, in case the slot machines were 
operated, or whether he would rather be able to sue at once for the 
loan.” 


I take it that is poor judgment. He is putting a question to the 
client which the client cannot answer and which the lawyer himself 
could answer better. 
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Incidentally, I do not have in mind, in suggesting this type of 
question, one which ties in closely with quirks of local law. My argu- 
ment against such a question is not that it requires a knowledge of 
local law, which a student may acquire through a cram course, but 
rather that if the problem is too much tied up with specific rules, 
it destroys this element of creative imagination which I think ought 
to be tested. If it is simply a matter of seeing whether he can go 
through the motions, I do not see much point in giving the applicant 
what-do-you-do questions or any reason to depart from the ordinary 
type of examination. 

On the basis of my own experience with the what-do-you-do ques- 
tion, I would like to urge the bar examiners to experiment con- 
servatively and cautiously with that kind of question. I would certainly 
argue that you should not at first make it more than ten per cent of 
the examination; and I would, on the basis of my own experience, 
give this advice, to make the questions twice as easy as you think 
they ought to be. These problems are hard, much harder than the 
lawyer, who is accustomed to dealing with them, supposes they would 
be for a man just out of law school. 

Give the student twice as long as you think he ought to have; 
I would say up to an hour or at least forty-five minutes on this type 
of question. Spend about three times as much time on it yourself as 
you would on the ordinary kind of question, taking the kinks out of it 
and, if possible, getting your colleagues to take it under actual exami- 
nation conditions. 

I think it is one thing to discuss a question with a colleague. I have 
done that at Harvard; there is a lot of double talk, you know. He will 
say, “Well, now, let’s see. I think I know what you are trying to bring 
out. Oh, no, it was this you were trying to develop.” Of course, you 
reach wonderful agreement about the virtues of the question, but you 
have not had a real test of it. What you ought to do is to ask him to 
sit down in a room, close the door and write out an answer to it, 
timing himself by the clock; then you will get a real test of the question. 
The trouble is to get him to do it; I know that. 

Incidentally, the so-called objective-type examination, which I 
have used extensively myself, and which I believe in, is not suited to 
this kind of problem, this what-do-you-do problem, because the main 
thing is not to recognize the solution after it has been produced, but to 
produce it. If you outline four solutions, and say, “Pick the best one,” 
you have spoiled the effect of that kind of question. 

My time is running out, and I have only delivered one speech. 


The other title is “Some Unexamined Premises Tacitly Assumed 
in Deciding What the Bar Examination Should Test.” The first tacit 
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premise I want to examine with you is not one that falls precisely 
within our title, though it lies back of the title. That is the assumption, 
which is easily made, that the sole problem which is presented by bar 
examinations in this country today is to perfect them. 


If we could only get questions which would test all the qualities 
of the lawyer, and if our drafting and our grading of the questions 
were perfect, we would not have any problems left. It would not make 
any difference, for example, whether we failed ten per cent or only 
passed ten per cent. What difference does it make? If your examina- 
tion is right and it is testing the qualities the lawyer ought to have, 
if it is ten per cent who get through, it is the top ten per cent, and 
everything is fine. 

I think that this is a great mistake; I think we have a very serious 
problem, in this country, of the bar examinations. No matter how 
perfectly they are drawn, they are having, in all the states, a depressive 
effect upon the freedom and the spontaneity of legal education. An 
education or a civilization dominated by examinations is an ossified 
education or civilization. 


‘ 


We are all familiar with the implications of the expression, “a 
mandarin culture or civilization.” I think we ought to ask ourselves 
whether we may not be heading there with the great multiplication 
of examinations—aptitude examinations to get into college, or even 
to get into many high schools; aptitude examinations to get into law 
school; law school examinations; comprehensive examinations; civil 
service and bar examinations. 

I wish I had time to tell you of my own experience in France 
with their examination system and its terrible effect upon their cul- 
ture. I think it has done more to reduce the general level of French 
civilization than anything else, and that in spite of the fact that they 
have perfectly wonderful examinations; they are beautiful. If you 
want to see it done right, France is the place to go. 

The trouble is, they not only do it right; they do it everywhere, 
in the public schools, in the army and the law schools, and everything 
becomes attainable by competitive examination. That may not be the 
best way of having things attainable. 

- One of the glories of the American case method has been that 
it has set men on an intellectual adventure. Men in law school have 
said they have learned to use their minds and have learned what 
fun and what pleasure it is to think. Can we retain that spirit if, from 
the very first year on, the whole educational system is dominated 
by the fear of examinations? 

The examination-oriented mind is not a free mind, and an educa- 
tional system dominated by examinations cannot give its students a 
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sense of creative participation which, in my mind, is the essence of 
real education. You cannot solve these problems by improving the 
examination; you have a problem after you have perfected it. 


I hope you will not misunderstand these remarks. In making 
these rather pessimistic and, I think myself, realistic observations, I 
am not remotely reflecting on the ability or the ingenuity of our bar 
examiners. I know, from personal experience, that most of them work 
long hours, either without pay or with inadequate pay, and I know 
they perform their tasks not only conscientiously, but with a surplus 
in the applications of mental energy that goes way beyond the strict 
line of duty. Their interest in these conferences is one expression of 
that. I know of their open-mindedness and their eagerness to learn 
from whatever the experts, real or alleged, may step forward to offer 
to them. But I think we must keep in mind that we do not solve our 
problems entirely by making the examination a good one, or even a 
perfect one. 

Is there any cure for this depressive and repressive effect of the 
examination, the fear of the examination, on legal education? I do 
not know. I am going to suggest two. First, I think the bar examiners 
ought to make it clear what they are testing. I know and you know that 
the student who studies law for the pleasure he gets out of it, and 
with a real love of his subject, is going generally to do better on the 
bar examinations than the man who starts cramming for the examina- 
tion from his first year on. I am sure that is true everywhere, and 
you and I know it, but does the student know it? Does the student 
know that this is so and that, by cramming and worrying, he is defeat- 
ing his own purpose? 

I know and you know that when we give an examination in law 
school or for admission to the bar, we are not merely testing knowl- 
edge; we are testing native capacity. We all know that; a good deal of 
it, two-thirds of it—I do not know how you draw percentages in a 
case like this, but a lot of it is native capacity. 

Should we be a little more frank in this matter? I do not know 
the answer to that. I am a little afraid to tell my students how much 
what God gave them counts. You know why. I want them to work 
and do the best they can with what they have but, when we come to 
the end, I know the grades are going to reflect, to a considerable ex- 
tent, native ability, and your grades are going to do exactly the same 
thing. Maybe we ought to be franker, and tell them this is so. 

I believe, in a great many states, where the bar examination pur- 
ports to cover local law, a man with a good native capacity and a 
trained legal mind could go in and pass the examination without any 
trouble, knowing not a bit about the local law. Why not tell them 
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that? I do not think they know that this is so, and they worry about 
the local law, from the first year on. 

Of course, I am not sure this education of the student to the real 
significance of the bar examination, and the type of preparation that 
is most beneficial, is going to accomplish its purpose because, un- 
fortunately, the more you talk about the examination, in a way, the 
worse it is. It is a little bit like a man who is stepping up to the first 
tee in front of a large crowd, and you whisper to him, “Now remember, 
when you get out in front of that crowd, the thing you must do, above 
all else, is to relax.” Will he do it, or will your instruction have exactly 
the opposite effect? That is the danger. 

I am making suggestions now, ways to take the pressure of the 
bar examination off legal education, make legal education freer and 
more spontaneous than it is. My second suggestion is that we perhaps 
ought to move in exactly the opposite direction from the one we have 
been moving in for the last while; that is, the bar examiners ought 
to move in the direction of testing qualities which are not, and perhaps 
cannot be, taught in school. The more like legal education the bar 
examinations are, the more they reach into legal education and hold 
it in a vise, a vise not intended by the bar examiners, but the product 
of this student fear. If it were known that the bar examination was 
not merely a test of what was learned in law school, but tested other 
abilities of the lawyer, it would affect legal education in a less direct 
and inhibitive way. 

Do not misunderstand me; I am not talking about anything you 
people are responsible for. I am talking about this unfortunate situa- 
tion we are all caught in because of the student reaction to the threat 
of the examination. 

There is a general assumption made, I think, that what is testable 
is teachable, and what is teachable is testable. I remember reading a 
statement by an English scholar recently, who said that if the bar exam- 
inations test something different from what the law schools teach, 
there must be something wrong with the law schools, or there must 
be something wrong with the bar examinations. That sounds like a 
proposition of common sense, but I think, when you reflect on it you 
will see that there lies back of it a premise which is by no means ob- 
vious, that what is teachable is testable, and vice versa. I do not 
know any proof of this premise. It may well be that we will devise 
tests which cover things we cannot successfully teach. If these are 
qualities which are necessary for success at the bar, why not include 
them in our examination? At least, I think we ought to keep our 
minds open on this issue. I am not saying I know the answer; all I 
am saying is that I am pretty sure this common assumption is not at 
all proved. 
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One can apply these remarks to my what-result and what-do-you- 
do questions. I am sure they test different qualities, and I am sure 
the qualities tested by the what-do-you-do question are important to 
the lawyer. I am not so sure you can teach those qualities, although 
I think so. 

I have some other points I want to make here, of minor importance. 
I will just give you my conclusions, as follows, skipping over some 
of the premises, which will remain unexamined: 

I think the bar examination should, so far as possible, test all the 
qualities which go to make a good lawyer. 

Second, whether the law schools are now trying to inculcate all 
of these qualities through their instruction is not material. 

Third, whether these qualities are teachable at all is not material, 
provided they are testable. 

In devising questions to carry out this program, the bar examiner 
should seek the advice of experts, by which I suppose people usually 
mean law professors, on the theory that they have been in this business 
for a longer time. But I think the bar examiners should receive that 
advice with some caution. 

I am all for cooperation between the teaching profession and the 
bar examiners; it is badly needed, and we should give every encourage- 
ment to promoting and increasing that cooperation. But, although we 
have been in the business of drafting questions for a longer time, we 
have had a longer time to get in a rut, and I think you ought to receive 
our advice, including that which has been given in these remarks, 
with this in mind. 


General Discussion 

CHAIRMAN GLENN: Thank you, Professor Fuller. 

Mr. Taylor, do you have anything you would like to add? 

Mr. Taytor: Yes. For two, almost three years now, I have been 
keeping a sort of semi-formal record of all of the arguments and de- 
bates I hear. Up to the present time, 59-plus per cent of those I have 
kept a record of amount to arguments, sometimes very heated, where 
both parties are talking about different things at the same time, and 
calling it an argument. 

I do not think Professor Fuller and I are a bit apart. He says he 
thinks the bar examination should test all the qualities of a lawyer; 
he does not name them. I think it is fine if a lawyer has a good imagina- 
tion. One achievement which has not been mentioned, which I think 
is important, is some command of the English language, both in speak- 
ing and in writing, particularly writing. 
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To come right down to the topic assigned to us: What is the bar- 
examination intended to test? and, facing reality, I say that if the exam- 
ination tests the applicant’s ability to draw accurate conclusions as to 
legal consequences, and does it well, it will sift out those persons who, 
by and large, will have all of the qualities which go to make up a good 
lawyer, or at least an adequate lawyer. 


We cannot test personality traits; we cannot test imagination be- 
yond the point which Professor Fuller admits. When you come to 
reality, what the bar examination is supposed to test is this funda- 
mental ability; then leave it to time to add the judgment or experience 
to give the know-how and how-to-do. 

So I really think he and I were not talking about different points, 
nor did we have a quarrel at all. 


CHAIRMAN GLENN: Any questions from anyone on the floor? 
Both gentlemen will be happy to answer. Any contributions which 
anyone cares to make will be welcomed. Will you just state your name 
and your home state, please. 


Horace E. ALLEN (Member, Massachusetts Board of Bar Exami- 
ers): Although the bar examination may not be supposed to test the 
ability of the candidate to read, we notice frequently that it does test 
that ability. We had a question in our last examination about the 
barking dog which disturbed the sleep of the defendant; and a very 
large number of the candidates read “sleep” as “sheep”—disturbing the 
sheep. Fortunately, it did not make any great difference in the legal 
consequences of the act. 


But my question is this. Where we have a misreading of the ques- 
tion and it is not primarily a test in the ability to read, although that 
is a desirable attribute of the lawyer, should the paper be corrected 
to test it as to the law which would apply if the facts were as the 
student understood them, or should it be marked down because he 
has the wrong law for the facts as here stated? 


Mr. Taytor: I am instructed to answer. I should think, if I 
were doing it, if he read it “sheep” and he gave a logical answer, could 
make sense of it, drew fair conclusions, I would give him credit for it, 
if he did it well; I certainly would. I would not be too generous with 
the credit because I think reading is supposed to have been taught by 
that time. 

J. P. Grave (Quebec, Canada): I was very much impressed by 
the addresses of these two gentlemen. They said that everything which 
is taught should be tested, and everything which is tested should be 
taught. 
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What about testing integrity and honesty in law students? They 
may know all the surface of law well enough to pass examinations, 
and the first thing they do when they are in practice or entrusted with 
collecting certain sums of money, they do not account for it. Is there 
any process by which honesty could be tested before entering the bar? 
It is a question which has puzzled Canadian lawyers and we are still 
seeking the solution. I would very much like to have the views of the 
bar of this great country on that question. 


CHAIRMAN GLENN: Personally, to start off first, as a practicing 
examiner, in my jurisdiction we have never found any effective 
method so far as law students are concerned. They are not old enough; 
they have not had an opportunity, in most instances, to form character. 


Mr. GraveLt: That does not take it very far, Mr. Chairman. 


CHAIRMAN GLENN: Nobody is going to disagree with your state- 
ment, but does anyone else have any suggestion? 


Mr. Futter: The qualities of judgment which are revealed in 
answering some questions,—such as those proposed by Mr. Taylor,—are 
closely associated with moral qualities, and one does get, on the 
answers to such questions, some rather outrageous proposals advanced 
without the sense of proposing anything out of the way. I would hate, 
on the basis of one such question, to draw the inferences. I agree that 
it is very hard to draw inferences on the character of a very young 
man. If, however, upon experimentation, these questions prove feasible, 
and that quality reveals itself repeatedly, I think we might have some- 
thing which would be of some importance. 


Mr Taytor: I think, in most of the states—certainly in California— 
we require all law students, upon their beginning to study law, 
to register with the Committee of Bar Examiners, and we require, in 
California, that they fill out a rather searching questionnaire as to 
their past. We try, during the period of law study, to follow that up, 
and we try to uncover any events or any traits which would be un- 
desirable. Beyond that we cannot go. We teach ethics in law school. 


I had a very interesting experience, in teaching ethics in law 
school, to find that I could, to myself, prove which ones had integrity 
or, to put it the other way, which few did not have integrity. But. an 
opinion of that sort cannot be turned into anything which is effective. 


All I had to do, in teaching ethics, was to ask the boys what they 
would do in a particular case. They were all very holy; they would not 
do it. But, as I increased the fee, there would always be a few who 
would drop out. 
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I experimented with a few who, I felt confident, would get into 
disciplinary trouble if they were admitted, and they have. But that 
is not proof. As Mr. Glenn says, we have no effective way of testing. 


Mr. GraveL: We have the same policy in Canada. The university 
with which I am connected gives lectures on legal ethics, but that 
hardly proves sufficient. Once they are full-fledged lawyers and sent 
before the public, some are inclined to prevaricate, and they will em- 
bezzle large sums of money. Then we bring them before our Board 
of Discipline, and they are suspended or reprimanded, but the harm 
is done. That does not get back the money the poor client has been 
victimized of. So I do not know if there is anything more concrete 
which could be done than to give lectures on legal ethics. 


CHAIRMAN GLENN: Unfortunately, we are dealing with human 
beings, and it is rather difficult to predict their reactions. 


D. C. Committee Makes Suggestions 


Excerpts from the Annual Report of the District of Columbia 
Committee on Legal Education and Admission Requirements 


The Committee on Legal Education and Admission Requirements 
has the honor to submit herewith the following report of its year’s 
activities and recommendations. 


As one of its goals the committee undertook an investigation of 
what may be done to improve the intellectual and professional quality 
of those admitted to the bar of the District of Columbia. The most con- 
clusive finding of the committee was the absence of sufficient data on 
which to predicate ultimate recommendations. We did however de- 
duce certain preliminary findings which it is believed will afford the 
data on which to base more extensive findings in the future. 


Who shall be permitted to practice law is the joint responsibility of 
the law schools, courts, and the bar examiners. The need for close 
cooperation and mutual understanding between these groups is self- 
evident. It is abundantly clear that most of the problems each group is 
confronted with would largely disappear if there was a clear realization 
of the unity of function and if opportunity were provided for free inter- 
change of information and constructive criticism. 


I. CLoserR CooRDINATION BETWEEN LAw SCHOOLS AND Bar EXamI- 
NERS Is NEEDED. 


Regular opportunity should be provided for meetings between bar 
examiners and law teachers who examine on and teach a given subject. 
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Matters of this nature could, with mutual profit, be discussed: 

a. Are the teachers and their curriculum as well as bar examiners 
up-to-date with developments in their fields of the law? 

b. Does the bar examination purport to cover entire subject or only 
certain phases of subject? If the latter, where is emphasis placed? 

c. Are bar examination questions designed to cover local law only 
or the law in general? 

d. Relative importance placed on substantive and procedural 
phases of the subject. 
e. Validity of questions used in light of bar examination results. 


II. Bar ExaMINATION STATISTICS ARE NEEDED. 

As a guide in measuring the effectiveness of their respective edu- 
cational programs the law schools should be furnished with detailed 
information on the bar examination standing of candidates for ad- 
mission. Initially this data might with profit be made available in the 
form of confidential reports to the various law school deans. Statistics 
should be compiled and made available on the following subjects: 

a. Classification of applicants by schools. 

b. Stand of school’s success. 

c. Classification of applicants by class stand in schools. 

d. Classification of applicants as to number of times bar examina- 
tion has been taken and their ultimate success. 

e. Grade report by subjects on all candidates who take bar exami- 
nation. 


III. Stupy or PRE-LEGAL EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS NEEDED. 


There are certain recognized deficiencies in the pre-legal education 
now accepted for the study of law in the District of Columbia. These 
deficiencies are not entirely cured by the law schools or bar examina- 
tion and in the case of the successful candidate carry over into the 
practice of the law. While the committee does not offer a positive solu- 
tion to the problem it is their conclusion that a mere prolongation of 
the present period of pre-legal study will not alone provide the answer. 
A more selective pre-legal curriculum would aid in the right direction. 


The Manual for Bar Examiners 


The Manual for Bar Examiners has been distributed without 
charge to all members of state bar examining committees. It is a com- 
prehensive handbook covering the entire bar examination procedure. 
Others interested in it may obtain a copy by sending two dollars to 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners, 510 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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JAMES E. BRENNER, WESLEY A. STURGES, AND GEORGE A. HEALEY 


Should Bar Examinations Include 
Optional Questions?* 
Remarks of Wesley A. Sturges 


Dean, Yale University Law School 


I understand that I have ten minutes for initial discussion of our 
subject. Accordingly, I shall undertake little more than an outline of 
a few points which seem germane to our question at hand. 

The question is: Shall bar examinations include optional ques- 
tions? In response to the question, I venture to go along with the view 
that it is desirable to use optional questions on bar examinations. ] 
understand, of course, that some bar examiners have indulged in op- 
tional questions with varying opinions as to their usefulness. Their 
experience and opinions would be worthy of discussion on this panel. 
I look forward to their reports as to their experience. 

It is quite clear, I believe, that the administration of bar examina- 
tions in many jurisdictions exercises no inconsiderable control over 
the scope and techniques of legal education. I refer especially to what 
are often called the local law schools. And, of course, they constitute 
the major number of legal educational units in this country. When 
designated subjects are prescribed by the bar examiners as subject 
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matters upon which bar examinations will be given, that prescription 
tends to control the curriculum, the activity of the faculty, and the 
attention of the law student. Curricula tend to lose flexibility, elective 
courses and seminars are restricted, and the major drive of the educa- 
tional effort is addressed to the subject matters designated by the bar 
examiners. It is believed that the use of optional questions whereby 
the student might have a choice between questions involving the 
prescribed subjects would give some relief to the strait-jacketing of 
curriculum and student effort. 


Taking the next step, I venture to indicate at this point my doubts 
that there is expediency in the common practice of bar examiners of 
prescribing any particular “must” subjects upon which the candidates 
shall be examined. I have trouble in recognizing any particular sub- 
ject or group of particular subjects as indispensable to a fit legal edu- 
cation. I recognize that Professor Brenner feels that there is a group 
of “must” subjects. I respect his view; and I am reluctant to seem to be 
at odds with his experience and understanding in this field. It is very 
difficult for me, however, to appreciate that the competence of a can- 
didate for admission to the bar cannot be adequately measured by 
sufficient questioning in almost any field of law or combination of sub- 
jects. In other words, as I doubt that schooling in all of such tradi- 
tionally named subjects as “Contracts,” “Torts,” “Constitutional Law” 
or “Criminal Law,” is necessary to fit and adequate legal education, 
so do I doubt that examinations in all of those subjects are sine qua non 
to constitute a fit bar examination. 


Accordingly, even if certain subjects are to be prescribed, it would 
be quite consistent with my notion of the functioning of legal educa- 
tion and bar examinations that optional questions be exploited and 
that choice be accorded to the candidate in such manner that even 
questions in any prescribed subjects might allow their escapes through 
optional questions covering matters outside the “must” subjects. 


As I would break down any stubborn program of “must” subjects 
and as I would urge that even if there are “must” subjects, examina- 
tion questions should afford an escape by optional questions in “non- 
must” subjects, so would I urge the expediency of bringing within a 
single question more than one subject matter of traditional naming. 
And in this connection I will again express faith in the use of optional 
questions so that the student may select a question covering one 
group of subject matters or an alternative question covering other 
subject matters. It seems to me that examination questions of this 
type would tend more closely to probe a competence that is so gen- 
erally challenged in law practice. If I understand the practice of law 
and the work of the average practitioner, the client brings to the office 
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a matter which very likely may take on contacts with various subject 
matters listed in the law. The client will not have neatly sorted out 
his case into questions on Contracts or on Torts or on Criminal Law; 
indeed, probably he will know very little about our traditional cate- 
gories of legal subjects and care less. The lawyer will have occasion 
to identify and evaluate the totality of the client’s presentation, which 
quite likely may take him into considerations of procedural as well as 
substantive law and require an over-all judgment derived from the 
consideration of not a few traditional categories of legal subject matters. 
I also am convinced that it would not be unfair to pose questions with 
these multiple implications to our student who is now at the bar 
examinations. I suppose that when our candidate comes to the exami- 
nations, he will have more cases and more statutes and more hornbook 
in his mind than he ever has had before in his life or ever will entertain 
again. He should have considerable funded intelligence in both pro- 
cedural and substantive subject matters. His facilities for synthesis and 
disassociation should be fairly substantial on the occasion of the exami- 
nation period. Let at least some questions probe this intelligence. 


I also feel that optional questions might serve another useful pur- 
pose in connection with bar examinations. I will suggest that the 
examining process should be designed not merely nor primarily to 
test quantitative assimilation of subject matter and repertorial faculty. 
I feel that that bar examination accomplishes comparatively little 
which is composed of a statement of facts and is satisfied by the re- 
production of a certain decision of some court in some day gone by. 
And of course, “weight of authority,” “the majority rule,” “the minor- 
ity rule” and the like are not very important of themselves. I rather side 
with the view that the major purpose of the examination process is 
to test the breadth of intelligence of the candidate, the variety of his 
skills. Optional questions may well facilitate testing for breadth of 
intelligence and variety of skills of the candidate. And as the number 
of optional questions is increased, so may the examiners see fit not 
only to evaluate the answers rendered but also to make positive con- 
clusions from the applicant’s process of selection by evaluating the 
questions which he elected to answer with those which he passed by. 
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I will now come to a few concrete types of questions which I 
think may be useful in testing for these purposes. 


I will go along with some questions of the quite traditional type 
which call for an answer upon the rights and obligations of the parties 
on a stated set of facts. As I have indicated, I will be happier with this 
type of question if it inveigles the student into considerations of more 
than a single traditional subject matter. Let the question, for example, 
provoke issues of Constitutional Law, Taxation and Torts. Let it have 
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its optional counterpart in which the student is confronted with entry 
upon other traditional subjects, such as a matter of consideration for 
a contract, responsibility of a non-assuming grantee from a mortgagor 
of land and a usury statute. 


I have in mind another type of inquiry which may be varied in 
optional questions. Indeed, I use it in my own course with the seniors 
in our Law School. A type of business transaction is set forth in sub- 
stantial detail—for example, one involving the purchase and sale of a 
business enterprise in which unpaid balance of purchase price is to 
be financed by mortgage on the property sold. The vendor, or a third 
party, may be financing the transaction. I seek to learn from the 
students what documents they consider necessary and useful to ac- 
complish the commercial purpose of the principal parties and what 
provisions and stipulations they would put into those documents; and 
why. Of course, in the limited time of the examination period I do not 
expect draftsmanship of the detail of the provisions, but I do expect 
them to know enough about the general fields to be able to organize 
and define the purposes, stipulations and provisions of general current 
usage in such cases. Understanding of the business transaction as well 
as of “the law” is expected to be reflected in the answer. I am interested 
to discover the ingenuity, the comprehension, and facility of thought 
that is applied—all of them being matters quite different from and 
remote from a resolution of the rights and duties of parties on a fact 
situation patterned after some case decided in some court in days 
gone by. 


Another type of question occurs to me. I have frequently employed 
it. It will involve an opinion upon some comparatively simple docu- 
ment of current commercial usage. In New Haven, for example, the 
banks have a standard form of guaranteed note for short-term loans. 
Not more than a couple of sentences constitute the guaranty. It is 
printed upon the back of the note. The accommodation contractors sign 
thereunder. My students are requested from time to time to examine 
this form and to undertake to answer whether or not they deem any 
amendments necessary or desirable, and if so, what they should be and 
why, and if no amendments are deemed advisable, why is the form so 
excellent. Again, I am concerned not merely with pertinent knowledge 
which the student may have acquired from adjudicated cases or 
statutes, or both. I also am interested in his intellectual alertness: to 
identify and seek to resolve possible friction points of the transaction, 
including the document, which might provoke litigation involving the 
document. I also should hope that he might recognize the competitive 
position of his client and his problems of public relations and consider 
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whether or not the bargain is too good as well as too lenient. In op- 
tional questions, several such documents and transactions might be 
covered. 


Another type of inquiry seems desirable. I have used questions 
composed about as follows: A statement of facts is given and opposing 
claims of two or more parties are reported. I leave it to the student to 
elect what party he will choose to represent. He is then confronted 
with these further inquiries: (1) What investigations would you make 
to verify and to supplement the facts as alleged in the question? 
(2) Why? (3) Having made your investigations, what steps would 
you take in behalf of your client? (4) Why? I fully recognize that 
from the bar examiners’ point of view, the candidates at the bar exami- 
nation will not have the competence fully to resolve such questions 
as a matter of local practice, but I do sponsor such inquiries with a 
view of testing alertness of thought and the habit of thought upon the 
expediency of verification of the client’s report of his case, and exer- 
cise of judgment in supplementing client’s statement of his case and 
exercise of judgment in determining his course of procedure when he 
has concluded these matters. Such questions may well be accorded 
alternatives but bearing like purpose of inquiry. 


Another type of question occurs to me—a type again which I have 
used. I would not disregard the fact that our prospective lawyer is 
likely to find himself engaged in group work, such as with bar associa- 
tion committees as well as for clients, in which he will be called upon 
to take a position with respect to some matter of change or reform. He 
may become involved in the drafting and sponsoring of legislation, 
amendments of rules of court, administrative regulations, or the like. 
I feel again that the breadth of intelligence and interest and the 
variety of skills of the candidate may be tested anew. I should like, for 
example, to read his advocacy for the repeal of the fourth section of 
the Statute of Frauds, or the repeal of a prevalent statute which pre- 
cludes the wife from becoming surety for her own husband, or upon 
the expediency of a new arbitration statute containing specified content 
and pattern, or that chattel mortgages, conditional sales and agree- 
ments of pledge be or not be telescoped into a single common statutory 
coverage. And by these questions I should hope to note how often this 
candidate, after three years of training in an American law school, has 
‘lifted his head above his casebook into some of the dynamic and 
changing problems which confront responsible lawyers and lawyer 
citizens throughout their lives. 


Another line of questioning should, I believe, be designed to test 
the extent to which the would-be lawyer for tomorrow has developed 
his faculties for making deliberate and informed judgment that can 
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prevail over instinct for emotional and impassioned decision-making. 
I believe that the bar examiners should hold the candidate accountable 
for a manifestation of his competence to deal with emotional and con- 
troversial issues with deliberate and temperate mind. Let us put him 
to work, therefore, upon any one of several controversial subjects and 
observe his facility to outline the presentation of a plausible argument 
for or against an issue such as, for example, the expediency of legaliz- 
ing mercy killing, legislating the extension or contraction of causes 
adequate for divorce, legislation involving segregation in the schools 
or other places, legislative proposals for equality of women’s rights, 
fair employment practices, or the like. Let him have his choice by 
optional alternatives of more than one of these issues. 


I will mention another inquiry that should not be amiss in a 
number of alternative questions. Believing, as I do, that our young 
law school graduates should have come to comprehensive understand- 
ing of our political state—that they should have undertaken extended 
study of the structure and functioning of law administration in our 
state and federal systems, including the courts, and problems of pro- 
gramming our democratic system of government, I should wish the can- 
didate to be questioned upon these matters. Questions may be posed 
in alternatives to test the scope of the candidate’s appreciation and 
understanding of the functioning of the society in which he lives. I feel 
that such inquiry is quite necessary and proper, for the lawyer of 
tomorrow is, I believe—more than any other professional man or lay- 
man—the dominant group in our civil life. As he is ignorant in these 
matters so is he ill prepared and incompetent to undertake leadership 
in our citizenry. 


I realize that now I am already in overdraft on my time, as well 
as upon your patience. I trust that this little outline will not commit 
me to the proposition that I consider it adequate coverage of the sub- 
ject matter, and I realize fully that it is subject to criticism for what 
it omits, as well as its content as presented. 


Remarks of George A. Healey 


Member, Nebraska State Bar Commission 


When I started to prepare for this subject, I made up my mind 
very early that there could be very little originality presented to this 
group, after reading Professor Brenner’s article with reference to bar 
examination questions in, I think it was, the April American Bar 
Journal. However, I hope I may present one or two original thoughts 
which were overlooked by Professor Brenner. 
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Without intending to be provincial, Nebraska, for at least two years, 
has made use of the optional questions in bar examinations. I think 
Nebraska was one of the first states to definitely use optional ques- 
tions. The standard in Nebraska, perhaps, indicates my thought and 
my preference with reference to the use of optional questions. 


I suppose the first thing we should inquire about in this discus- 
sion is, is there a need, and what is the need, for optional questions in 
bar examinations? 


The first thought which occurs to me is that nearly all examinees 
appearing before the various commissions for admission to the bar 
of the state where they appear, first, are generally graduates of law 
schools. It also is very evident that the various bar commissioners 
making the examinations are examining not the product of one law 
school, but the product of several law schools within their state and 
from without their state. In fact, nearly every state, I think, has more 
than one law school, except that, I found out last night in a discussion, 
there are five states which have none. 


Nevertheless, no two law schools present the same curriculum. 
They present required subjects and, to those who are more advanced 
than the freshman year, those students have the opportunity of taking 
elective subjects. I think it is a fair statement to say that all law 
schools, in their required subjects, present the same subjects, although 
they may not be named the same. For instance, in Nebraska, I know, 
equity is taught as a required subject, but we find nowhere on the 
curriculum the subject of “equity” in name. 


As I said before, in the later years of law school, the elective sub- 
jects are presented. These elective subjects, to my mind, are nothing 
more than a trend toward specialization. These elective subjects still 
involve and still give to the students who take them the fundamental 
principles of law applied over into a field different from the torts or 
the contracts or the criminal law which they had in their first year 
or second year of law school. In other words, the elective subjects are 
subjects which tend to give a specialization to a student in a particular 
field of the law. 

It seems to me that the optional question must be fitted not to 
develop a particular specialty, but to use that specialty in drawing 
out from the examinee the knowledge he has gained of the fundamental 
law as applied or as taught him in law school in that specialized field. 

Another feature which indicates a need for optional questions may 
be that the optional question, to the bar commission, aids in filling 
that void which exists because of the lack of personal relations in the 
giving of examinations by a commission to an examinee. What I mean 
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is this: as Mr. Turner pointed out in his talk yesterday, with reference 
to the matter or the source for the preparation of questions, the pro- 
fessor in the law school has the advantage over the bar examiner, in 
that he knows the subjects his students have taken; he knows the 
general trend of teaching over the course of the semester in law school. 
For that reason, he has a tremendous advantage in framing questions 
because, by his knowledge and his contact with that course and with 
those students, he knows what fundamentals they must know; he 
knows what phases they must know; he knows what factual situations 
may not have been covered which should be included in the questions 
he gives. The bar examiner does not know and should not know the 
identity of examinees. In fact, in our state, we know them only by 
number. So what better way, in order to find out whether they have 
that knowledge, than to use some questions which are not related 
to a general field of law, but related perhaps to this subject or that 
subject which still brings out the knowledge they have attained? 


Another need of optional questions may result because there are 
some states which necessarily have within their borders a very 
specialized field of law. I have in mind Oklahoma, for oil and gases; 
Arizona, perhaps, for irrigation; and all states for the practice or 
procedure within each state. It would seem that those subjects are 
within the field of optional questions. It was said by Professor Fuller, 
in his talk, that questions should not generally involve purely local 
law; but, revolving again to the use of optional questions, and my 
reference to questions on procedure as optional questions, that is a 
field in which the examiner properly and fairly (to the applicant or 
examinee) can use local law. I think local law should be used in bar 
examination questions because, after all, isn’t the applicant seeking 
admission to the practice of law in the state where he is taking the 
examination, and shouldn’t he know that local law, at least to some 
extent? 


Now to talk, for a moment, about the type of optional ques- 
tion. No bar examination, we all agree, should consist entirely of 
optional questions. In our state—and I think we have a pretty good 
system—we give several series of questions and in each series are six 
questions; four of them are required. Those are the fundamental ques- 
tions: our contracts, our equity, our property, and so forth. But the 
fifth question and the sixth question are the optionals, and those are 
the ones which are in these specialties which I have mentioned. 


Incidentally, another speaker has reminded me to put one thought 
in at this point, and that is this: in the fundamentals there certainly 
should be, besides contracts and property, and so forth, a question or 
more on the canon of ethics. 
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I do not believe that, at any time, trickery or a trick question is 
proper, except that I do believe—this is rather odd, when we talk of 
ethics, to have this belief concerning that type of question—if ever a 
tricky question, or trickery in giving a question, is justified, it probably 
is in a question on the canon of ethics because, if you do not handle 
it that way, you do not get the analysis and insight as to the honesty of 
the examinees. 


As a final thought, I would like to emphasize that in giving optional 
questions, we must, of course, be fair to the applicant, not only, as I 
have said, in the framing of the questions, but in our presentation to 
the applicant of the choice of two options. We know that certain 
students will take an elective course only because they are interested 
in it. I would say it would be fair to assume that the student who takes 
municipal law and public utilities as his option undoubtedly would 
not be interested in the field of domestic relations, and that the 
student who takes banking and bills and notes probably would not 
take a course in legislation. So, in grouping these elective questions, 
the fair way, I would think, to do it, would be this: rather than to 
have a public utilities question and a municipal law question stated 
as Question 5 and Question 6 for options, wouldn’t it be more fair 
to give public utilities and domestic relations as the two options, that 
is, to give options which are in unrelated subjects? 


Remarks of James E. Brenner 


Member, California Committee of Bar Examiners 


A bar examination should be a test of professional competence 
in legal reasoning and legal knowledge. Unfortunately, the percentage 
of bar examinations which meet these requirements is not as high 
as it should be. Some bar examinations are designed to evaluate the 
applicant’s experience, others his ability to memorize facts. Only the 
better bar examinations test the applicant’s legal reasoning power and 
his legal knowledge. 


It has been suggested that legal reasoning power can be most 
effectively tested by the use of questions containing legal content 
with which the applicant is unfamiliar because this procedure will 
better evaluate the applicant’s ability to do original thinking. If ques- 
tions of this type were used and were definitely based upon legal 
content with which all applicants were unfamiliar, the objective might 
be attained provided the content used was well chosen and the ques- 
tions well drafted. But we would still have the problem of testing for 
breadth of knowledge. 
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There is much difference of opinion among bar examiners as to 
the number of subjects and the number of questions that should be 
included in each session of the examination, and almost as much 
difference as to the number of sessions. After years of observation 
and research, personally, I think six half-day sessions make the best 
time arrangement. This provides sufficient time to make an examina- 
tion broad enough to test both legal reasoning and legal knowledge. 
Six sessions give the good applicants a chance to overcome any bad 
luck they may have had and to secure an average in the entire exami- 
nation that is close to their capabilities. 


Assuming six sessions, each three and one-half hours in length, 
with answers required to four questions in each session, I would 
suggest that two additional questions, or a total of six, be provided 
for each session. The applicant would be required to answer any four 
of the six. With fifty-two minutes available for answering each ques- 
tion there should be no serious time problem, even for those who want 
to fool around before they make up their minds which questions to 
answer. The applicant who finds himself confronted with unfamiliar 
content in one or even two questions still has an option to exercise 
that will give him a fairer chance to demonstrate his normal ability. 


If the intent of the bar examiners is to base the test of the appli- 
cant’s legal reasoning power upon content acquired in law school, 
they are confronted with a situation where some applicants may have 
taken a particular course and some may not have taken it. All are 
assumed to have taken a course in Contracts but all have not covered 
the same content in that course. In either case the problem is the same. 
If, for example, a Sales question is included in a bar examination, those 
applicants who have not had a course in Sales will not have their 
legal reasoning powers tested upon the same basis as those who have 
had a course in Sales. The same is true with a Contracts question 
which contains subject matter that is covered in one law school course 
and not in another. It is obviously unfair to examine one applicant on 
content to which he has not been exposed in competition with another 
who is familiar with it. 

Bar examiners have a duty to encourage law students to secure 
breadth of legal training. This is essential if the legal profession is to 
be provided with a sufficient number of lawyers familiar with each of 
the important subjects of the law to meet the needs of the public for 
legal services. This means that the bar examiners should not be told 
that they cannot include questions on Sales or on all phases of Con- 
tracts in the bar examinations. They should not be strait-jacketed 
in their choice of questions any more than the law schools should be 
strait-jacketed in the subjects they teach or the parts of a particular 
subject which are covered. 
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Law school teachers are quick to criticize when there is inter- 
ference with their right to determine the content to be covered in law 
school. Interference, either direct or indirect, is certain to result if 
bar examiners exercise their prerogative and include in the bar 
examinations questions on subject matter not covered in some law 
schools. 


There is no perfect answer to this problem, but there is a practical 
answer, and that is the use of optional questions. There should be 
optional questions included in each session of the bar examination. 
There should be optional questions in the basic subjects as well as in 
the elective subjects. If this is done, strait-jacketing of the bar 
examiners in the selection of questions and of the law schools in the 
selection of content will be substantially reduced, the examination will 
be much fairer to the applicants, and, most important of all, a more 
accurate evaluation of the applicants will result. 


The objection has been made that it takes too much time for the 
applicants to read all of the questions and then determine which they 
will answer. It is submitted that applicants who follow that procedure 
do not qualify for an “A plus” in reasoning. Suppose a ball is batted 
over a fence into an enclosed square garden and that the person search- 
ing for the ball did not see it go over the fence. How should he proceed 
to look for it? One way would be to cover an area four or five feet 
in width around the fence, then an adjacent area of the same width 
on the second lap around, thus being sure that the area already covered 
will not have to be searched again. Suppose that, instead of following 
some such orderly procedure, the searcher starts looking in all direc- 
tions, with no certainty as to the area covered and as to the area that 
has not been covered. This would usually result in searching some 
of the same area two or more times. In other words, the probability of 
lost time and effort is greater where the search is a haphazard one. 
This situation is similar to the selection of the questions to be answered 
where the applicant has one or more options. If the applicant reads the 
first question and finds that he is familiar with the content, he should 
answer it and proceed to the second question. If he is in doubt as to 
whether he should answer this one, he should go on to the third. If 
he has not answered the required number of questions on the first 
reading, he can concentrate on the unanswered questions with a 
' minimum of duplication of effort and loss of time in making the final 
selection. 

Another objection that has been raised is that the use of optional 
questions puts an extra load on the administrative staff. It is true that 
some additional work is involved where optional questions are pro- 
vided, but it has never seemed to me that this objection should be 
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conclusive. An administrative difficulty that is no more serious than 
increasing the work load of the staff should not be permitted to stand 
in the way of a better and fairer bar examination. The fees charged 
in most states for taking the bar examinations are not so high but 
what any increase in fees necessary to carry this additional work load 
could be secured without difficulty if it would provide a better 
examination. 


It has been suggested that optional questions should not be used 
because this would result in some of the applicants taking a different 
examination than others. That is true in a small degree but is it a 
serious objection? Isn’t it much more serious to confront an applicant 
with questions containing subject matter with which he is not familiar? 
If we do this, then he also is taking an examination different from the 
one taken by an applicant who is familiar with the subject content of 
the questions. Isn’t it fairer to have the difference in the examination 
come from the use of optional questions than from an absolute require- 
ment to answer a question about which an applicant knows little if 
anything, because he has not had a course covering the subject matter? 
We all recognize that no student can cover all of the subject matter 
of the law and that his failure to take a particular course in law school 
is a perfectly normal procedure and one for which he should not be 
penalized. 


All bar examiners are interested in seeing qualified applicants 
pass the bar examination. They do not want applicants to fail by sub- 
jecting them to examination questions based upon content with which 
they are unfamiliar. Then let us avoid these tragedies—and they are 
tragedies for the unfortunate applicants—by providing them with op- 
tional questions which will help to remove this hazard and lessen the 
strait-jacketing of the bar examiners and the law schools. 


1950 Review of Legal Education 


The 1950 edition of “Law Schools and Bar Admission Require- 
ments in the United States” has been published and distributed by the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American 
Bar Association. This pamphlet gives data regarding each A. B. A. 
approved law school and each unapproved law school in this country, 
a very helpful tabulation of minimum requirements for admission to 
the bar in each of the forty-nine jurisdictions, and the Standards of the 
American Bar Association. It also furnishes the following figures on 
law school attendance: 
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1950 Fall Enrollment 
A. B. A. 

Approved Unapproved 
Schools Schools 





First-Year Siudents, morning classes............ 12,652 357 
evening classes............ 3,282 2,605 
afternoon classes....... 477 88 
Second-Year Students, morning classes.......... 10,062 429 
evening classes............ 1,842 2,135 
afternoon classes........ 272 79 
Third-Year Students, morning classes............ 9,984 449 
evening classes............ 1,308 1,422 
afternoon classes........ 274 107 
Fourth-Year Students, morning classes.......... 220 15 
evening classes............ 1,066 945 
afternoon classes........ 136 ee 

Graduates, Special or 
Unclassified, morning classes.................... 616 19 
evening classes............ 1,432 340 
afternoon classes........ 62 wae 
Students not classified as to year...................... 350 
Total number of law students........ ................... 43,685 9,340 


This shows that 82.4% of the 53,025 law students enrolled in 1950- 
1951 are in approved schools and that 17.6% of the total number of law 
students enrolled in 1950-1951 are in unapproved schools. 


Average in Approved Schools 
76.8% of the students in the 120 approved schools are in morning 
classes 
20.4% of the students are in evening classes of 36 schools 
2.8°% of the students are in afternoon classes of 5 schools. 
Average in Unapproved Schools 
14.1% of the students in unapproved schools are in morning classes 
of 7 schools 
82.8% of the students are in evening classes of 39 schools 
3.1% of the students are in afternoon classes of one school. 


If the 16,000 students in the third and fourth year law classes com- 
plete their courses this summer, there will be many bar examination 
papers to grade again this fall. 

The 1948 Review of Legal Education gave the total law school 
enrollment as 56,914, of which 46,647 were in approved schools and 
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10,267 in unapproved schools. Therefore between the fall of 1948 and 
the fall of 1950 enrollment dropped nearly six percent, a rate of 
decline which is much less than many anticipated. 


Enrollment in 1939, 1947 and 1950 


The Bar Examiner for February 1948 presented a detailed compari- 
son between law school enrollment in 1939 and in 1947*. The table on 
the following page gives the enrollment by states for 1939, 1947 and 
1950 and shows some interesting changes in “law school population.” 


It is to be noted that eleven jurisdictions show an increase of 10% 
or more, 1950 enrollment over that for 1947: 





Enrollment Actual Increase 
State 1939 1947 1950 1950 over 1947 
I IN se eccsiasayevainecceeseice Geer iere . 4,885 6,768 8,765 1,897 or 30% 
I Ss asics cocasertecentos =e 1,619 3,694 4,528 834 or 23% 
Desteiet of Colmmbia._........................... 3,493 2,642 3,251 609 or 23% 
SAE ere cement rae 1,302 2,537 3,116 579 or 22% 
I a oak evacnenternin abla 281 1,227 1,746 519 or 42% 
0 ee ees (ane eor 721 710 1,058 348 or 49% 
I oo ace ge en eee sees 1,266 2,141 2,484 343 or 11% 
| SIRES cece enna eae 1,781 2,629 2,899 270 or 10% 
EEE Eee cor keene eee nee 426 869 977 108 or 12% 
SR A TET 524 743 835 92 or 12% 
ESE cs ene ee naneon 77 162 197 35 or 22% 


In nineteen states there was little difference in enrollment but 
twelve states had substantial decreases, as follows: 





Enrollment Actual Decrease 
State 1939 1947 1950 1950 under 1947 
0 EERE ee hese 533 1,231 822 409 or 33% 
I oo acosecinsaesecnin 3,414 4,529 4,163 366 or 8% 
RETRO O Ne EC RP eer Fee 496 1,046 711 335 or 32% 
USES SARE Dorper capers eens 615 1,339 1,079 260 or 19% 
GRD a ers) nema ree PARAL ORT 456 1,309 1,085 224 or 17% 
ERS ERT aes one ar Ene ane rete rereern 370 706 521 185 or 26% 
ee eee penne ee 361 844 665 179 or 21% 
Oklahoma. ............. ee ee eee 562 895 725 170 or 19% 
EE ant cee aoa Rie 332 723 565 158 or 22% 
Pennsylvania  ....... Dred eee ie Sale aaah cates 1,031 1,747 1,592 155 or 9% 
ESE EER, eee ne eros vi 563 1,350 1,209 141 or 10% 
em I sie. 334 743 634 109 or 15% 


There are no law schools in Delaware, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. In the following table the figure in paren- 
thesis after a state indicates the number of law schools for which 1939 
and 1947 figures were not available. 


* 17 The Bar Examiner 55. 
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Enrollment 








State 1939 1947 1959 
III gnsicchodoccemcn hyena eae aot 332 723 565 
I ieee re eee See - 162 197 
MG i cc deSataecte pens tbaantacesrnteas 172 308 266 
NE, ee ncn Reeemnnt neers ... 1,619 3,694 4,528 
RES RE Beater SP tne ede ant oo - ae 691 662 
a reccnsclnnce scone 743 835 
District of Columbia (2)......................- . 3,493 2,642 3,251 
A One CeNey Ue RamennererEnn om ne ae 1,227 1,746 
I I es 456 1,309 1,085 
| ene reercner nee pant CR ees 56 101 106 
BNI «22220 50 asoee 1,781 2,629 2,899 
INN 2c oases bear rips aeet 426 869 977 
EE, 1 SERRE Bee eer meso re Cen ree ... oof 644 562 
errata en acon 223 398 421 
da | Re Re 370 706 521 
Louisiana ........ selidevcd ceneeseteceiae ck sek casted 361 844 665 
RS pecan _ = — 96 
| eae orem a 710 1,058 
Pees 42)... .... .. 3,414 4,529 4,163 
REE DANI RE: Sina neon ree eer 1,266 2,141 2,484 
EE ener ne ceeiccsace an 1,039 908 
EEE A Roe scatter 340 243 
Missouri (2) ...... ce See ere Ee meee ae 563 1,35u 1,209 
I cso as acres teiccaaionentains ae, 207 164 
| REESE 02. Sane een eee en orem 293 442 440 
I isa ae eset 496 1,046 711 
NE I hago oa aces cendncccod ptcnrcezecio ne tacecnen — — 137 
NN Notre rns sata canoe 4,885 6,768 8,765 
IRC TERE TR oe 334 743 634 
I I sic ccsn cas apogee sccieeen 70 140 138 
I cei nlee ia sheer rine ome 1,302 2,537 3,116 
I sac cag is css anaes oneapcersadesey seis 562 895 725 
RE RRS eee etaeieersioe ee Som mee Unies Comer et 326 516 457 
Pampa CG)... 1 1,747 1,592 
Ene een Senne ee — — 137 
A NN ns thes 138 276 183 
RE See eer 83 175 120 
Mee eo 533 1,231 822 
URES: Been Seevomenenoren ee 1,236 2,079 2,094 
Mi scan ae nas cease asseepae ts ensennucanoteenaied 95 294 263 
EE eae OE STEER Der ere 615 1,339 1,079 
Washington ..................... Seka secre ciel 325 691 645 
I I oa. ores etic tn 123 284 209 
EE IS LMI TRONS 675 1,075 1,072 
III, Sacto ancora nie Sirs encoees 41 78 75 
Re RR re eR ne ET 30,899 50,362 53,025 














Remove Mystery—Remove Fear 


Comments in panel discussions at Conference meetings 
and suggestions in some of the reports prepared for the Sur- 
vey of the Legal Profession indicate strong belief that fear of 
the bar examinations by applicants can be greatly reduced if 
the candidates receive details as to how the entire examina- 
tion procedure is conducted and specific instructions as to 
how they should answer the examination questions. Some of 
the states do furnish such information to the applicants and, 
simply as an example of what is done by one examining com- 
mittee, the mimeographed sheets distributed by Ohio are re- 
printed here. 


THE SUPREME COURT OF OHIO 
INFORMATION AS TO THE BAR EXAMINATION 

For the information of candidates for admission to the bar as to 
how the examinations are conducted, The Supreme Court submits the 
following information: 

1. There are 10 members of the Bar Examining Committee. 

2. There are 9 subjects and 2 half subjects in which the applicants 
are examined and a total of 60 questions propounded. The applicant 
shall select and answer five of the six questions in each subject. 

3. More questions are prepared for each subject than required, and 
are submitted at the preliminary meeting held by the Committee; then 
six fair questions are agreed upon for each examiner. No examiner has 
in his possession a copy of any questions of the other nine examiners. 

4. The questions are framed to test the student’s knowledge of such 
principles of the law as he may reasonably be expected to learn in an 
approved law school. The grading is based on the recognition of prin- 
ciples, reasoning and clarity of expression as well as the conclusion 
reached by the applicant. 

5. At the close of the preliminary meeting all questions are de- 
livered to the person selected by the Court to mimeograph the ques- 
tions. 

6. The person selected by the Court to mimeograyh the questions 
retains under lock and key the stencils, as well as all imperfect sheets 
passing through the mimeograph machine, until the examination is 
completed. 

7. Mimeographed copies of the bar examination questions do not 
leave the custody of the person mimeographing them until they are 
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distributed at the examination hall upon the opening of the morning or 
afternoon session at which the particular questions are to be given. 

8. Upon being admitted to the examination each person is assigned 
a number. After each examination session, the examination books with 
answers of applicants written therein, are assembled by applicants’ 
numbers and delivered to the respective examiners. 

9. Only one complete list is made containing the names and num- 
bers of those who are taking the examination, which list is not available 
for inspection preceding or during the examination, either at the Exami- 
nation Hall or elsewhere. 

10. The individual cards signed by applicants at the Examination 
Hall upon the opening of the examination, containing number, name 
and latest mailing address of applicants, are immediately collected by 
the Clerk and his assistants and compared with the official list at the 
Supreme Court. Such cards are not available for inspection at the 
Examination Hall. 

11. The respective examiners report the grades of the applicants 
by number only. The Bar Examining Committee reviews the grading 
and likewise knows the applicants by number only. 

12. Applicants’ grades are transferred from grade sheets received 
from the different examiners to the general grade sheets by one per- 
son and are subsequently rechecked by accountants with the exami- 
ner’s individual grade sheets and with the grades marked upon the 
answers of the applicants. The addition of the grades received is also 
rechecked upon the answer books and upon the general grade sheet. 

13. When the Bar Examining Committee has finished its review 
and the work of the accountants is completed and their report is filed 
with the Court, the list of successful applicants and list of unsuccessful 
applicants is immediately prepared therefrom, and notice is mailed to 
each applicant giving the result of his examination as determined by 


said report. 
Seba H. Miller, Clerk of the 
Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio 


INSTRUCTIONS TO APPLICANTS FOR THE OHIO STATE BAR EXAMINATION 
To be held Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
June 27, 28 and 29, 1950. 
Note: If you have decided not to take this examination notify the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court, Columbus, Ohio, at once. 


The examination will be held in Memorial Hall, 280 East Broad 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, beginning at 9:45 o’clock A. M. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, Tuesday morning and closing with the afternoon session on 
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Thursday. The order of the giving of the subjects will not be given out 
in advance. 


There will be six sessions of one-half day each as follows: 
Tuesday: 9:45 A. M. to 12:00 M.— 5 Questions 
1:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M.—10 Questions 

Wednesday: 9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M.—10 Questions 
2:00 P. M. to 6:00 P. M.—10 Questions 

Thursday: 9:00 A. M. to 1:00 P. M—10 Questions 
2:00 P. M. to 4:00 P. M.— 5 Questions 


Read the following carefully: 

1. Each applicant will be furnished tablet and pencil. Be sure to 
place your individual number only on the cover page of each book, and 
write thereon the name of the examiner giving that part of the exami- 
nation. You will be known by the above number only. Do not write 
your name upon the books. Fountain pen may be used if applicant 
prefers. Do not bring ink bottle. We furnish ink. (Except Parker 51) 

2. A separate book must be used for each examiner. Do not put 
answers to questions of DIFFERENT EXAMINERS in the same book. 
Write on only one side of the sheet. You may use either pen or pencil, 
but you must write legibly. If the examiner cannot read it, how can he 
grade it? 

3. Sixty questions will be propounded, of which the applicant shall 
select fifty to answer; that is, five—and only five—of the six questions 
of each examiner are to be answered. If more than five answers appear 
in an examination book, the examiner will grade only the first five. 
Be sure that the answers are correctly numbered to correspond with 
the questions selected to be answered. 

4, Put the number of the question in the marginal space at the left 
of the marginal line. Put no other writing in this marginal space. 

5. If there be any apparent ambiguity in a question you may inter- 
view the examiner at the table at the front of the hall. Further instruc- 
tions will be given by the Chairman at the beginning of the examina- 
tion. Make as little noise as possible. 

6. You may not borrow articles from applicants. 

7. Do not communicate with your fellow students. No talking will 
be allowed in wash rooms. Violation of any rule will be deemed suffi- 
cient grounds for rejection of the applicant. 

8. Do not bring any book or manuscript to the examination. If any 
person taking the examination is found to have in his possession any 
book or paper for use in aiding him to answer the questions he will be 
denied a certificate even though he should pass. 
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9. Answer the precise question asked. If the question is, “Should 


the demurrer be overruled?”, answer “Yes” or “No.” If the question is, 
“Who should prevail?”, answer that in a word or two. Next and always, 


give the reasons for the answer. Say enough to show the examiner you 
know the principles of law applicable to the solution of the problem, 
and to demonstrate your ability to reason in logical lawyerlike fashion. 


10. Be concise in expression. 


11. Write grammatically. Punctuate. Spell properly. A good lawyer 
must be able to do so. 


12. Think and formulate your answer in your mind before you 
start writing. 


13. Read the question carefully at least twice. Part of the purpose 
of the examination is to test the candidate’s ability to sort wheat from 
chaff and to discriminate between the legally relevant and the inconse- 
quential facts. 


14. Do not repeat parts of the question in your answer. That is a 
waste of your precious time. It aggravates the examiner. He knows the 
question, and does not want to waste his midnight oil deciphering your 
quotations from it. 


15. Do not answer some other question. Answer the one asked. For 
example, if the query is whether the motion should be sustained, 
answer “Yes” or “No,” and then tell why. 


16. Do not ramble on after you have answered the question asked. 
Answer fully, of course, but then stop. 


17. The questions are not classified by subjects. Each examiner will 
give questions having to do with several different subjects. Be sure to 
analyze each question carefully and answer it completely. 


18. Length of answers. No categorical prescription is possible. Ob- 
viously, some questions require more answering words than others. 
Just bear this in mind: The examiner wants the essentials, as suggested 
above, and that is all he wants. 


19. Citations of authority. Apt and correct ones may be all right, 
but they are unnecessary. The bar examination is not a test of ability 
to remember names and page numbers. 


20. “Maybe” answers. They are bad. State a conclusion, and then 
give the reasons. This does not mean that it is wrong to indicate your 
knowledge that there are two or more views on a particular question, 
if that be true. 


21. Sources of questions. Examiners are unrestricted in the source- 
material for their questions. They may, and often do, base them on 
situations in actual cases, from Ohio or elsewhere. But they may often 
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resort to pure invention, or draw upon their knowledge of situations 
that have developed in their own practices, that may never even have 
reached a trial court. There are no trick questions. 

22. Ohio Law. Knowledge of it is desirable, of course. But the ques- 
tions are framed to test the student’s knowledge of such principles of 
the law as he may reasonably be expected to learn in an approved law 
school. 

23. The Clerk of the Supreme Court will notify each applicant of 
the result of his examination and of the time when, and the place where, 
the oath of office will be administered. Only the two highest grades are 
made public. 

24. No appeals or complaints as to the grading of any papers will be 
considered. After the grades are tabulated and announced they shall 


be final. 


Change in A. B. A. Standards 


To: Deans or ALL ApPpROvED Law SCHOOLS 
From: JoHN G. HERVEY, ADVISER 


Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar 


This is to advise you that at the mid-winter meeting of the House 
of Delegates of the American Bar Association, held in Chicago on 27 
February 1950, the following resolution was adopted: 


“Resolved, That effective in the fall of 1952, standard (1) (a) 
of the American Bar Association for an approved law school shall 
be amended so that as amended it shall read as follows: 


‘(a) It shall require as a condition to admission at least 
three years of acceptable college work, except that a school 
which requires four years of full time work or an equivalent 
of part time work for the first professional degree in law may 
admit a student who has successfully completed two years of 
acceptable college work.’ ” 

By subsequent action of the House of Delegates, the promulgation 
of the foregoing change in the standards was postponed until January 
1951. 

The deans and faculty of all approved law schools are therefore 
hereby notified that effective in the fall of 1952, three years of college 
work are required for admission to an approved law school, except that 
where the school requires a four-year full time program or an equiva- 
lent part time program for the first professional degree in law, an appli- 
cant may be admitted upon the successful completion of two years of 
college work. 
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Directory of Bar Examiners 


ALABAMA 
Alabama Board of Bar Examiners 


Marion Rushton, Chairman 
Bell Building 
Montgomery, Alabama 

Lawrence K. Andrews 
Union Springs, Alabama 

John A. Caddell 
Decatur, Alabama 


ARIZONA 


Committee on Examinations and 
Admissions of the State Bar 


Gerald Jones, Chairman 
alley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 
Walter Roche, Secretary 
First National Bank Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Arthur Henderson 
Jalley National Building 
Tucson, Arizona 
Francis J. Ryley 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Ozell M. Trask 
Title and Trust Building 
Phoenix, Arizona 


ARKANSAS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Blake Downie, Chairman 
Pyramid Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Robert L. Rogers II, Secretary 
703 Rector Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

J. Brizzolara 


508 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
James R. Hale 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 
J. L. Shaver 

Wynne, Arkansas 
James E. Lightle, Jr. 

Searcy, Arkansas 
Gordon Young 

Pine Bluff, Arkansas 
B. L. Allen 


El Dorado, Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 


The Committee of Bar Examiners 
of the State Bar of California 


Edwin A. Heafey, Chairman 
1102 Latham Square Building 
Oakland 12, California 
Eugene Glenn, Vice-Chairman 
520 Bank of America B uilding 
San Diego 1, California 
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California—Continued 


Harold A. Biack 

650 Roosevelt Building 

Los Angeles 14, California 
Thomas I. Coakley 

593 Market Street 

San Francisco 3, California 
Kenneth G. McGilvray 

315 Forum Building 

Sacramento 14, California 
Graham L. Sterling, Jr. 

433 S. Spring Street 

Los Angeles 13, California 
Edwin W. Taylor 

1241 Citizens National Bank Bldg. 

Los Angeles 13, California 
Goscoe O. Farley, Secretary 

2007 Central Tower 

San Francisco 3, California 
James E. Brenner, Research Director 

Stanford Law School 

Stanford, California 


COLORADO 


Colorado Board of Bar Examiners 
“The Law Committee” 


Fred Farrar, Chairman 

501 Security Building 

Denver, Colorado 
Floyd F. Miles, Secretary 

214 State Capitol 

Denver 2, Colorado 
Eugene H. Mast 

Raso Building 

Grand Junction, Colorado 
J. Arthur Phelps 

District Court House 

Pueblo, Colorado 
Henry S. Sherman 

514 Equitable Building 

Denver, Colorado 
Jean S. Breitenstein 

Symes Building 

Denver, Colorado 
Douglas McHendrie 

730 Equitable Building 

Denver, Colorado 
David Rosner 

Symes Building 

Denver, Colorado 
Hatfield Chilson 

Loveland, Colorado 
Frank D. Allen 

Akron, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


Bar Examining Committee, State 
of Connecticut 


William B. Boardman, Chairman 
Bridgeport-City Trust Co. Bldg. 
sridgeport, Connecticut 
William W. Gager, Secretary 
57 North Main Street 
Waterbury, Connecticut 








Connecticut—Continued 


James E. Wheeler, Treasurer 

42 Church Street 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Robert P. Anderson 

Dewart Building 

New London, Connecticut 
Ralph H. Clark 

Derby, Connecticut 
John M. Comley 

180 Van Rensselaer Avenue 

Stamford, Connecticut 
Harold C. V. Eagan 

Trust Company Building 

New Haven, Connecticut 
Charles B. Ellis 

363 Main Street 

Middletown, Connecticut 
Donald C. Fisk 

Henry Building 

Rockville, Connecticut 
Charles H. House 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Irwin I. Krug 

Willimantic, Connecticut 
Warren Maxwell 

700 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Ernest W. McCormick 

750 Main Street 

Hartford, Connecticut 
Charles P. Roraback 

24 Mason Street 

Torrington, Connecticut 
William C. Strong 

Smith Building 

Greenwich, Connecticut 


DELAWARE 


Board of Bar Examiners of the 
State of Delaware 


Clarence A. Southerland, Chairman 
948 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

William Prickett 
709 Equitable Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

George M. Fisher 
Dover, Delaware 

John J. Morris, Jr. 

350 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

I. D. Short, II 
Georgetown, 

Caleb S. Layton 
4072 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Alexander L. Nichols 
3918 Dupont Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Delaware 


Secretary (not a member): 
Thomas Cooch 
212 Delaware Trust Building 
Wilmington, Delaware 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Committee of Admissions and 
Grievances U. S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia 


Walter C. Clephane, Chairman 


319 National Savings & Trust Co. 


15th and New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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District of Columbia—Continued 


i Stafford 
1001 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, Cc. 
Vernon E. West 
Corporation Counsel 
District Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Edmund L. Jones 
Colorado Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Austin F. Canfield 
Woodward Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Francis W. Hill, Jr. 
Tower Building 
Washington, D. C 
John J. Wilson 
815 15th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Leo A. Rover 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Milton W. King 
Southern Building 
Washington, D. C. 
yilbert L. Hall, Secretary 
Treasurer 
615 Standard Oil Building 
261 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C 


FLORIDA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
of the State of Florida 


Olin E. Watts, Chairman 
Barnett National Bank Building 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Alfred A. Green 
224%, South Beach Street 
Daytona Beach, Florida 

Louis M. Jepeway 
1107 Biscayne Building 
Miami, Florida 

Clarence E. Brown 
State Exchange Bank Building 
Lake City, Florida 

Herbert S. Latham 
Florida National Bank Building 
Pensacola, Florida 

7, Ritter 

O. Box 353 

Ww inter Haven, Florida 

Weldon G. Starry 
Midyette- -Moor Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 

James D. Bruton, Jr. 
114 North Collins Street 
Plant City, Florida 

Sam _T. Dell, Jr. 
Baird Hardware Building 
Gainesville, Florida 

Guyte P. McCord, Secretary 
Supreme Court Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


GEORGIA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


John M. Slaton, Chairman 
22 Marietta Street Building 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Graham Wright, Secretary 
Barron Building 
Rome, Georgia 

Elijah W. Maynard 
Persons Building 
Macon, Georgia 


and 


N.W. 


IDAHO 


Board of Commissioners of the 
Idaho State Bar 


Claude V. Marcus 
Eastman Building 
Boise, Idaho 

Ralph Litton 
St. Anthony, Idaho 

Robert Brown 
Kellogg, Idaho 


(The above constitute the bar ex- 
aminers in Idaho and are assisted 
by an Examination Committee con- 
sisting of:) 
Russell Randall 
Lewiston, Idaho 
Clayton V. Spear 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho 
Willis Sullivan 
McCarty Building 
Boise, Idaho 
Louis Racine, Jr. 
Pocatello, Idaho 
T. M. Robertson, Jr. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
Walter K. Naylo 
Idaho Falls, ‘Stake 
Sam S. Griffin, Secretary 
Bar Commission 
309 Idaho Building 
Boise, Idaho 


ILLINOIS 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Len Young Smith, President 
30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mark O. Roberts, Secretary-Treasurer 
426 South Fifth Street 
Springfield, Illinois 

John K. Feirich 
Carbondale, Illinois 

Robert A. Sprecher 
231 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Frank R. Reid, Jr. 

6 Downer Place 
Aurora, Illinois 


INDIANA 


State Board of Law Examiners for 
the State of Indiana 


Charles C. Fox, President 
Citizens Trust Building 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 


John S. Hastings, Vice-President 
206 Peoples Bank Building 
Washington, Indiana 

Thomas M. Scanlon, Secretary- 

Treasurer 
314 State House 
Indianapolis, Indiana 

Glenn D. Peters 
5246 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 

John H. Edris 
204-6 Utility Building 
Bluffton, Indiana 
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IOWA 
Board of Law Examiners 


Robert L. Larson, Chairman 
Attorney General 
State House 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Helen Galvin, Secretary 
Supreme Court 
Des Moines, Iowa 

E. P. Donohue 
New Hampton, iowa 

Leon W. Powers 
Crawford County Bank Bldg. 
Denison, Iowa 

Rosco P. Thoma 
Fairfield, Iowa 

A. B. Howland 
Bankers Trust Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Byron L. Sifford 
Orpheum Electric Building 
Sioux City, Iowa 


KANSAS 


State Board of Law Examiners 
State of Kansas 


W. F. Lilleston, Chairman 
First National Bank Building 
Wichita, Kansas 

F. N. Cossman, Secretary 
110 West 8th Avenue 
Ashland, Kansas 

Raymond F. Rice 

Kansas Electric Power Building 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Dallas W. Knapp 
Terminal Building 
Coffeyville, Kansas 

J. B. McKa 
isesenie’ ' Building 
El Dorado, Kansas 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky Board of Bar Examiners 


John E. Richardson, Chairman 
Glasgow, Kentucky 

R. V. Goodlett, Secretary 
McClure Building 
Frankfort, Kentucky 

Judge Thomas C. Dawson 
Kentucky Home Life Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 


LOUISIANA 


Supreme Court of Louisiana 
Committee on Bar Admissions 


Harry McCall, Chairman 
724 Whitney Building 
New Orleans 12, Louisiana 
Eugene D. Saunders, Secretary 
1122 Whitney Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 
James R. Fuller 
1116 Louisiana Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
James J. Davidson, Jr. 
01 W. Main Street 
Lafayette, Louisiana 








Louisiana—Continued 


Charles L. Mayer 

1030 Laird-Lane Building 

Shreveport 4, Louisiana 
Solomon S. Goldman 

1340 Canal Building 

New Orleans, Louisiana 
Thomas W. Davenport 

1000 Ouachita Bank Building 

Monroe, Louisiana 
Samuel W. Plauche, Jr. 

303 Pioneer Building 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 
Frank McLoughlin 

720 Hibernia Building 

New Orleans 12, Louisiana 


Stephen A. Mascaro, Asst. Secretary 


407 New Orleans Court Building 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


MAINE 
The Maine Bar Examiners 


Theodore Gonya, Chairman 
Rumford, Maine 


Bradford H. Hutchins, Secretary-Treas. 


112 Main Street 

Waterville, Maine 
James E. Mitchell 

6 State Street 

Bangor, Maine 
Scott Brown 

Houlton, Maine 
Francis P. Freeman 

95 Exchange Street 

Portland, Maine 


MARYLAND 


Maryland State Board of Law 
Examiners 


Parsons Newman, Chairman 
Frederick, Maryland 
Wilson K. Barnes, Secretary 
900 Maryland Trust Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
William H. Pric 
Snow Hill, Maryland 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts— 
Board of Bar Examiners 


William Harold Hitchcock, 

73 Tremont Street 

Besten, Massachusetts 
Walter Powers, Secretary 

75 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Mayo A. Shattuck 

15 State Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 
Horace E. Allen 

1387 Main Street 

Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bartholomew A. Brickley 

1 Federal Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 


MICHIGAN 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Dean W. Kelley 
Mutual Building 
Lansing, Michigan 

Thomas H. Adams 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


Chairman 
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Michigan—Continued 


Roscoe O. Bonisteel 
nn Arbor, Michigan 

G. Douglas Clapperton 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

Stanley E. Beattie 
Penobscot Building 
Detroit, Michigan 

*Jay Mertz, Assistant Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
Lansing, Michigan 


*Address all communications to Mr. 
Mertz. 
MINNESOTA 
State Board of Law Examiners 
Minnesota 


Robert H. Hood, President 
Lonsdale Building 
Duluth, Minnesota 

ral Neville, Secretary 

460 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

John I. Levin 
811 Commerce Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

Burton R. Sawyer 
Northfield, Minnesota 

Raymond C. Engan 
Luverne, Minnesota 

Francis T. Ryan 
445 McKnight Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Reuben N. Nelson 
Breckenridge, Minnesota 


Advisory Members 
John 8S. Pillsbury, Jr. 
1260 Northwestern Bank Building 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Richard E. Kyle 
W-2162 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


MISSISSIPPI 
The Board of Bar Admissions 


John Holloman, Chairman 
Columbus, Mississippi 
*Henry E. Barksdale, Vice-Chairman 
Standard Life Building 
Jackson, Mississippi 
John A. Yeager, Secretary 
Lumberton, Mississippi 
*Address any communications to Mr. 
Barksdale. 


MISSOURI 
State Board of Law Examiners 


J. F. Allebach, President 
Albany, Missouri 
Robert E. Seiler, Secretary 
Joplin National Bank Building 
Joplin, Missouri 
Henry I. Eager 
Commerce Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Leon P. Embry 
California, Missouri 
Orville Richardson 
407 North Highth Street 
St. Louis, Missouri 


MONTANA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


Ralph J. Anderson, Chairman 
Helena, Montana 
H. L. DeKalb 
Lewistown, Montana 
R. G. Wiggenhorn 
Billings, Montana 
William Meyer 
Butte, Montana 
H. Cleveland Hall 
Strain Building 
Great Falls, Montana 


NEBRASKA 
Nebraska State Bar Commission 


George H. Turner, Secretary 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Harry L. Norval 
Seward, Nebraska 

George A. Healey 
Sharp Building 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

O. E. Shelburn 
Alma, Nebraska 

Bern R. Coulter 
Bridgeport, Nebraska 

Charles F. Bongardt 
Union Pacific Law Department 
Omaha, Nebraska 

E. D. Beech 


Pierce, Nebraska 


NEVADA 


State Board of Bar Examiners 
State Bar of Nevada 


Bert Goldwater, Chairman 
206 North Virginia Street 
Reno, Nevada 

John P. Thatcher, Secretary 
Stack Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Richard W. Blakey 
City Hall 
Reno, Nevada 

Grant L. Bowen 
Clay-Peters Building 
Reno, Nevada 

Kenneth Mann 
First National Bank Building 
Elko, Nevada 

David Zenoff 
206 Beckley Building 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

Howard Cannon 
125 South 2nd Street 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Robert P. Booth, Chairman 

45 Market Street 

Manchester New Hampshire 
John W. Perkins 

164 Water Street 

Oxeter, New Hampshire 
Arthur H. Nighswander 

507 Main Street 

Laconia, New Hampshire 
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NEW JERSEY 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Lawrence N. Park, Chairman 

300 Broadway 

Camden, New Jersey 
John H. Gildea, Secretary 

State House Annex 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Lester E. Warwick, Asst. Secretary 

State House Annex 

Trenton, New Jersey 
Victor S. Kilkenny 

500 60th Street 

West New York, New Jersey 
James L. McKenna 

17 Academy Street 

Newark, New Jersey 
Harry Nadell 

45 Church Street 

Paterson 1, New Jersey 
Godfrey W. Schroth 

2002 Riverside Drive 

Trenton 8, New Jersey 


NEW MEXICO 


State of New Mexico—Board 
of Bar Examiners 


Bryan G. Johnson, Chairman 
715 First National Bank Building 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 

L. C. White 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Frank Andrews 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 

W. C. Whatley 
Las Cruces, New Mexico 

Ross L. Malone, Jr. 

Roswell, New Mexico 

Lowell C. Green, Secretary 
Clerk of Supreme Court 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


NEW YORK 
State Board of Law Examiners 


John T. DeGraff, President 
11 North Pearl Street 


- 


Albany 7, New 
John A. Blake 

60 East 42nd Street 

New York 17, New York 
Stanley G. Falk 

1918 Liberty Bank Building 

Buffalo 2, New York 
Lena G. Wilson, Clerk 

11 North Pearl Street 

Albany, New York 


York 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Board of Law Examiners 


L. R. Varser, Chairman 
Lumberton, North Carolina 
Edward L. Cannon, Secretary 
Justice Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
George B. Greene 
Kinston, North Carolina 
Kingsland Van Winkle 
Jackson Building 
Asheville, North Carolina 








North Carolina—Continued 
L. T. Hartsell, Jr. 
Concord, North Carolina 
Roy L. Deal 
Wachovia Bank 
Winston-Salem, 
Buxton Midyette 
Jackson, North 
John H. Hall 
Elizabeth City, 


Building 
North Carolina 


Carolina 


North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 


State of North Dakota— 
State Bar Board 


Charles L. Foster, Chairman 
Bismarck, North Dakota 
J. H. Newton, Secretary-Treasurer 
Bismarck, — Dakota 
Herbert G. Nille 
504 Black Building 
Fargo, North Dakota 
Charles H. Shafer 
Hillsboro, North Dakota 


OHIO 
Bar Examining Committee 


James W. Shocknessy, Chairman 
17 South High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Benjamin S. Schwartz 
906 Main Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

John C. Durfey 
First National Bank Building 
Springfield, Ohio 

Miss Luella Zehner 

ak Harbor, Ohio 

J. Paul McNamara 
50 East Broad Street 
Columbus, Ohio 

Paul J. Fleming 
1106 Union National Bank Bldg. 
begga Ohio 

Robert C. Dun 
Home Bank Building 
Toledo, Ohio 

Thomas H. Monger 
Jackson, Ohio 

Charles L. Moore 
Central National Bank Building 
Cambridge, Ohio 

Roland A. Baskin 
1030 Williamson Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA 


Board of Bar Examiners for 
Oklahoma Bar Association 


Fred M. Mock, Chairman 
2401 First National Building 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Finley McLaury, Vice-Chairman 
Snyder, Oklahoma 
George A. Bingaman 
P. O. Box 247 
Purcell, Oklahoma 
William S. Horton 
McAlester, Oklahoma 
Hollis Arnett 
Mangum, Oklahoma 
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Oklahoma—Continued 


John F. Pendleton 
Nowata, Oklahoma 
George R. Inglish 
P. O. Box 13 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma 
Hobert G. Orton 
218 Cummings Building 
Ada, Oklahoma 
Elton B. Hunt 
608 McBirney Building 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


OREGON 
Board of Bar Examiners 


William L. Dickson, Chairman 
524 Public Service Building | 
Portland 4, Oregon ' 

Elliott B. Cummins 
MeMinnville, Oregon 

William G. East 
Eugene, Oregon 

Hugh L. Barzee 
American Bank Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Andrew Newhouse 
Coos Bay, Oregon 

Lofton L. Tatum 
Yeon Building 
Portland, Oregon 

Robert H. Foley 
Bend, Oregon 

George L. Hibbard 
Oregon City, Oregon 

Clarence D. Phillips 
Portland, Oregon 

Stuart W. Hill, Secretary 
802 Equitable Building 
Portland, Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


State Board of Law Examiners 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


Members of Board 


Hon. Edmund C. Wingerd, Chairman 
Court House 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Michael F. McDonald 
Miners National Bank Building 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
Paul N. Schaeffer 
526 Washington Street 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Alexander C. Tener 
Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arthur Littleton 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Mathilda H. Remmert, Secretary 
Quaker City Federal Building 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Examiners 
Charles P. Maxwell 
Northampton Bank Building 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
A. Evans Kephart 
Girard Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 
William F. Illig 
Masonic Building 
Erie, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania—Continued 


William C. Storb 
53 North Duke Street 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
George W. Keitel 
Graham Street 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


RHODE ISLAND 


State of Rhode Island and 
| Providence Plantations—Board 
of Bar Examiners 


Fred B. Perkins, Chairman 
1204 Industrial Trust Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frederick W. O’Connell, Secretary 
911 Turks Head Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Laurence J. Hogan 
315 Grosvenor Building 
Providence, Rhode Island 
Frank C. Cambio 
58 Weybosset Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 
James T. Greene 
194 Main Street 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
State Board of Law Examiners 


E. W. Mullins, Chairman 
Columbia, South Carolina 
James E. Leppard 
Chesterfield, South 
Frank J. Bostick 
Spartanburg, 
J. B. Westbrook 
Clerk of the Supreme Court 
Ex-Officio Secretary of the 
Board 
Columbia, 


Carolina 


South Carolina 


South Carolina 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
State Board of Bar Examiners 


Claude W. Schutter, Secretary 

Vermillion, South Dakota 
Clark Y. Gunderson 

Vermillion, South Dakota 
Vernon A. Vrooman 

Vermillion, South Dakota 
Kenneth F. Simpson 

Vermillion, South Dakota 

(Vacancy due to the death 

of Chairman) 


TENNESSEE 


{ Board of Law Examiners of 
Tennessee 


Albert S. Williams, President 
Stahlman Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Will Allen Wilkerson, Vice-President 
Hamilton Bank Building 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Charles L. Neely, Secretary- 
Treasurer 
Columbian Mutual Tower 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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TEXAS 


Board of Examiners for the State 
of Texas 


A. N. Moursund, Chairman 
Frost Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 

H. P. Steinle, Secretary 
Capitol Station 
Austin, Texas 

Sam Neathery 
Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 

Ira Butler 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Ft. Worth, Texas 

Jeff D. Stinson 
Fidelity Building 
Dallas, Texas 

Ralph W. Yarborough 
Littlefield Building 
Austin, Texas 


UTAH 


State Board of Bar : <aminers 
Melvin C. Harris, Chairman 
Logan, Utah 
Stuart P. Dobbs 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 
R. Olmstead 
Eccles Building 
Ogden, Utah 
Grant C. Aadnesen 
Kearns Building 
Salt Lake City, 
Arthur H. Nielsen 
Newhouse Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Marl D. Gibson 
Price, Utah 


Neil 


Utah 


VERMONT 
Board of Bar Examiners 


Deane C. Davis, Chairman 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Alban J. Parker 
Springfield, Vermont 

Horace H. Powers 

St. Albans, Vermont 

Clarke Smith 

Rutland, Vermont 

Norton Barber 
Bennington, 

A. Pearley Feen 
Burlington, 


R. 


Vermont 


Vermont 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia Board of Law Examiners 


Stuart B. Campbell, President 
Wytheville, Virginia 

Leigh D. Williams 
Citizens Bank Building 
Norfolk, Virginia 

J. Sloan Kuykendall 


Winchester, Virginia 
Severn M. Nottingham 
Orange, Virginia 

William H. King 
Mutual Building 


Richmond, Virginia 





Officers of The National Conference 
Chairman EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Eucene GLENN 
520 Bank of America Bldg. The Officers and 


San Diego, California H. P. Ossorne, Ex-Officio, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary Joun T. DeGrarr, Chairman-Elect, Albany, N. Y. 
Puiu NEVILLE Marx O. Roserts, Springfield, Ill. 
1460 Northwestern Bk. Bldg. James E. Brenner, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota . + esse egg 
Tuomas M. Scanton, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Executive Secretary ‘ : 
Stone 00 Tuomas H. Apams, Detroit, Mich. 
510 Equitable Building Lorron L. Tatum, Portland, Oregon 


Denver, Colorado Rautpxo W. YarsoroucH, Austin, Texas 


WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 


State Board of Law Examiners State of Wisconsin—Board of 
Bar Commissioners 
Henry Elliott, Chairman 
1162 Dexter Horton Building W. T. Doar, President 
Seattle 4, Washington New Richmond, Wisconsin 
George W. McCush Arthur A. McLeod, Secretary 
Bellingham Nat’l Bank Bldg. Supreme Court 
Bellingham, Washington Madison, Wisconsin 
Elwood Hutcheson George A. Affeldt 
Miller Building 135 West Wells Street 
Yakima, Washington Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edward J. Crowley W. Wade Boardman 
Old National Bank Bldg. 110 E. Main Street 
Spokane, Washington Madison, Wisconsin 
John P. McGalloway 
104 South Main Street 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


WEST VIRGINIA Barney B. Barstow 


oe 1225 Tower Avenue 
State of West Virginia Board of Superior, Wisconsin 
Law Examiners 


miei ines. a President WYOMING 

anawha Valley Building j 

Charleston, West Virginia State we = — 

sae R. Curl, a. President y g 
tiley Law Building P 
Wheeling, West Virginia * an eae 

John O. Henson ” ttt Edward TT. Lazear, Secretary 
Martinsburg, West Virginia 210 Majestic Building 

David D. Ashworth Cheyenne, Wyoming > 
Beckley, West Virginia Cc. A. Zaring 

H. L. Ducker Basin, Wyoming 
Huntington, West Virginia P. W. Spaulding 

Kenneth E. Hines, Secretary Evanston, Wyoming 
Capitol Building R. H. Nichols 
Charleston, West Virginia Casper, Wyoming 
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